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A MEXICAN WEAVING 

AUTHORITATIVE data on the 
pre-Columbian peoples is scant, 
and the history of their present 
day descendants not very reliable, al- 
though a surprising variety of statements 
concerning the weavers and pottery- 
makers is met on every hand. 

The best examples of the weavers art 
are the Mexican blankets or serapes, 
some of pure Indian work and some 
based upon Spanish innovations, the fin- 
est of them being of Saltillo and San 
Miguel patterns. The first half of the 
nineteenth century is generally accepted 
as the best period. One can usually de- 
termine the age of the blanket by the size 
of the ornaments that appear in the 
medallion and border, as those in the 
earlier weaves were very small. 

Serapes being used for the most part 
as ponchos, the characteristic feature of 
the design is the diamond shape medal- 
lion in the center, where a slit for the 
head is made. When worn, the longer 
points of the diamond extend out over 
the shoulders and the shorter ones over 
the breast and back, thus forming a dec- 
oration about the neck. The process was 
long and the blankets, even at the time of 
their making, were high in price. 

The weaving was done by the women 
on primitive wooden looms with a foot- 
tread, the latter a mechanical device in- 
troduced by the Spainards. 

All the patterns used by the weavers 
are designs derived from the animal and 
plant world, from objects important to 
the domestic, and particularly the re- 
ligious life of the people. They may not 
be explained, however, according to the 
white man's reasoning, for in the inter- 
preting of primitive symbols and designs 



one must delve beyond the obvious, to the 
original forms, which through eons of 

usage or repetition have become con- 
ventionalized almost beyond recognition. 

The serape illustrated, the gift of the 
Antiquarian Society, is a rare and inter- 
esting example, exceptionally wide and 
of extraordinary fineness for wool. In 
the central medallion the notched lines 
and zigzag lines used as borders signify 
generally either lightning or squash 
vines. The inner starlike form is 
divided into squares by red lines con- 
taining what are possibly comb forms in 
light and dark blue and purple. Flowers 
always plaj'ed an important part in the 
religion of the Indians, the most popular 
being the little white tote flower, the 
symbol of corn or a prayer for plenty. 
Botanically it has five petals, but in its 
decorative uses it is represented with 
four, six and eight petals. Several varie- 
ties of the tote are to be seen within the 
central motif of the blanket. 

Between the points of the diamond 
are four corners possibly representing the 
four regions of the earth, each containing 
a symbolic form thought to be a god's 
eye. In primitive times the god's eye 
was a detached square of woven material 
fastened by the woman to her piece of 
weaving, an offering presented to a god 
as a prayer for help in carrying out her 
work. Later this symbol became an 
integral part of the work. This god's 
eye form had a wide distribution along 
the western coast of North America, and 
it is frequently found in the graves of the 
pre-Columbian people. 

The field of the blanket is made up of 
interrupted lines of opalescent colors in 
shades of blue, green, purple, red, mad- 
der, brown, and tan. The inner border 
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DETAIL, MEXICAN SERAPE 

is of black ground with related squares 
in color; the outer border on sides of 
solid red, the ends terminate in green, 
white and red bands, finished with a fine 
knotted fringe. 

The design of this serape is based on 
the Saltillo medallion, but with a certain 
amount of variation. The entire decor- 
ation seems to have been applied to the 
white goods by registered two-sided 
printing. Many attempts have been 
made to explain in other ways the pro- 
cess of this style of decoration, but to do 
printing of this sort it is necessary to 
have cylinders, and it is therefore im- 
probable that this blanket was printed 
in Mexico. The most plausible ex- 
planation is the possibility of some mer- 
chant in Northern Mexico having con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining blank native 
blankets and printing them in Europe. 

B. B. 



NOTES 

GIFT THROUGH BEQUEST 
— Through the will of the late 
Julius Lowenthal the Art In- 
stitute has received the sum of Rvg 
thousand dollars. Mr. Lowenthal pro- 
vided that a certain amount of his estate 
be set aside for philanthropic purposes, 
distribution of which he left to the dis- 
cretion of his wife. Mrs. Lowenthal 
apportioned five thousand dollars to the 
Art Institute in memory of her husband. 
This amount has been added to the en- 
dowment fund. The interest will be 
used, according to the terms of the gift, 
for the general purposes and objects of 
the Art Institute or for any special pur- 
pose or purposes, as the Trustees may 
designate. 

New Directors for Friends — At 
the annual meeting of the Friends of 
American Art, held April 18, Mr. Rob- 
ert Allerton and Mr. Edward B. Butler 
were elected to succeed themselves; Mr. 
James P. Gardner was elected to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Robert G. McGann. 

Department of Museum In- 
struction — During the month of 
March, 191 7, two thousand five hundred 
and sixty-eight persons received in- 
struction in this department. One 
hundred and forty-seven came to the 
Sunday evening classes. Eleven hundred 
and nine were children, who came either 
in groups from various schools or to the 
regular Saturday classes. March was 
one of the biggest months the department 
has had since its installation four years 
ago, both in the attendance, and the 
number of lessons given. 



